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This is a single volume divided into two 
books by the editor, Prof. R. C. Mehta. The 
need for such a division has arisen, it seems, 
because of a very long essay by the well- 
known musicologist Prof. S. Sathyanara- 
yana. This essay makes up the first book. It 
deals with the main topic of musical mytho- 
logy and also undertakes an examination of 
the legend of Tripuskara or the origin of 
drums, Other contributions of a few pages 
each are clubbed together as Book II. These 
are also by scholars of eminence. The 
contributions are culled from two special 
numbers of the Journal of the Indian Musi- 
cological Society edited by Prof. R.C. 
Mehta. These special numbers were pub- 
lished with the assistance of Sangeet Natak 
Akademi. 

The basic purpose of this anthology, it 
seems, is to put into a single volume all the 
myths that are associated with Indian music, 
musicians, and musical instruments. The 
enterprise does not aim at evolving any 
definite system of interpreting myths on 
music nor at locating any common structure 
behind all such motifs found in Indian 
literature. In the essays most of the writers 
seem to be contented with recapitulating the 
wealth of stories which have survived over 
the ages and are often hidden in the most 
unexpected places. As an_ exhaustive 
account of musical myths the book is certain- 
ly valuable for students of Indian music. 

The first essay by Prof. S. Sathyanarayana 
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is so exhaustive that it makes much of what 
comes in the second book a repitition. He 
begins by citing the textual sources of 
musical myths, starting with the Natyasastra 
and ending with late medieval works. In his 
survey, not only the Vedic texts, epics and 
folklore are covered, legends of recent 
origins, such as the musical miracles per- 
formed by Tansen, Ramaswami Dixit and 
Tyagaraja are also narrated. 

In his extensive survey of the origin of 
drums, he pays special attention to the 
legend as given in the Natyasastra where the 
“origin of mrdanga is largely phenomenolo- 
gical and only a little mythical”. His analysis 
of variant readings of the NS text (Chapter 
34) and his comparison of the NS with the 
later medieval texts is most rewarding. He 
observes that the inventor of drums, Svati, is 
different from the inventors of dance and 


music or drama as he is human and not 
divine. The drums were invented by a rishi 
on a day he had taken off from his studies. 
Prof. Sathyanarayana also notes that by 
puskara Bharata Muni means a membrane 
“on the analogy of a lotus leaf...” The term 
puskara applies to all drums. Here, it may be 
added that use of puskara for membranes 
(actually hides) endowed drums and drum- 
ming with pleasant and sublime associations 
laudable in a social set-up where the manu- 


facturers of skin membranes were untouch- 


ables and the players of drums were also 
Sudras if not untouchables. 

The second book begins with a lack- 
lustre essay by Thakur Jaideva Singh. 
Here, words like hamsa, anantaSesa, and 
manidvipa are explained in the tantric con- 
text. This is followed by ‘Myths in Sangita- 
sdstra’ by Dr Prem Lata Sharma. She re- 
Peats the birth of the drama legend and 
Suggests that drama or natya, derived from 
Yajus, Rik and Sama, contains sat, cit and 
ananda as emanating from the three Vedas 
Tespectively. Another interesting suggestion 
made by her is that the system of prescribing 
dhyanas for ragas (earliest textual record, 
14th century ap, Sangitopanisatsaroddhara) 
evolved from tantric practices. The earlier 
taga-dhyanas were denoted as devatas which 
later on were represented as snayaka- 
nayikés. The reasons for this major shift 
have not been contemplated. 

In an effort to compare the musical myths 
of India with those of the West, Lewis 
Rowell states that “the questions we ask in 
Our myths are strikingly similar, perhaps 
even ‘universal’, but that the answers we 
8ive are fundamentally different and culture- 
Specific”. All myths tend to probe the source 
of music, its inventor, its effects, and the 
Secret of its continuity. Association of the 
musical notes with natural elements, col- 
Ours, planets, humours and emotions are 
made in all cultures. But the basic ways of 
defining the function of music are different. 
According to Rowell, in order to explain the 
Intrinsic features of music the West has 
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looked upon it as a harmony of things or “an 
audible representation of the balance and 
agreement of opposing tensions”. In the 
Western vision “harmony of human body 
and the harmony heard in music were ruled 
by the same principle”. Rowell suggests that 
this traditionally Western approach should 
be assessed as implying that “actual music is 
extrinsic to the self...” He seems to display a 
fondness for the Indian concept of nada 
which he thinks is radically different. In 
India, “musical sound is assigned cosmic 
power...” and “nothing but the outpourings 
of vital substance through bodily channels 
can represent the Indian concept”. Perhaps 
the differences are overemphasized. At the 
risk of being syncretic, I would add that the 
Indian concept of nadabrahma also points to 
a totality in which forces natural and human 
are in balance, the musician aims to perceive 
that balance in the cosmos which is non- 
revealed when it is anahata but when re- 
vealed as dhata or music is a balance or 
consonance (samvada) of notes and cycle of 
rhythm. Both harmony and nada invite the 
individual to tune into a cosmic reality 
devoid of tension or contradictions. 
Among other essays, the most brilliantly 
argued one is by A.C. Shukla. He tackles 
the problem of distinguishing between the 
status of the musical sign and the verbal sign. 
Though he grants that in the light of Saussu- 
rean semiotics both are based on the same 
method of decoding, he maintains that the 
“material of music is direct nada, the first 
bom unit of creation, whereas the material 
of literature, word, is a later-born derivative 
of the material of music.” For Shukla the 
“musical sign is always natural and therefore 
ranked on par with the ultimate reality... 
omkara.” One is puzzled as to why all music 
is regarded by Shukla as anahata nada. The 
sphota philosophy holds that a raga is ahata 
nada and is in status just the same as any 
word or verbal sign. The reality of anahata 
(as para, paSyanti, and madhyama) is equal- 
ly present behind the musical and literary 
signs. Shukla is also not right in alleging that 
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the musicians “leave the duty of interpreting 
the psychology of rasa to poeticians...” as 
the associations of rasas with specific notes 
had been prescribed by Bharata Muni long 
ago and the musicians have intuitively if not 
consciously followed it. 

Out of the descriptive variety the most 
notable essays are ‘Saraswati’ by Dr T.R. 
Vyas and ‘Gandharvas and Apsaras in 
Vedas’ by G.U. Thite. Vyas traces the status 
of Saraswati in the Vedic hymns as “symbo- 
lizing the dynamism of intelligence or know- 
ledge” and the impeller of speech. However, 
no special connection between Saraswati 
and music is to be found in the Vedic verses. 
In the iconic representations of the goddess 
that begin with the Christian era, the earlier 
ones do not show any Vina in her hand. 
Vyas mentions that the Dacca Museum icon 
(11th century ap) is the earliest showing 
Vind. In fact, this extremely well- 
documented essay goes on to prove that the 
concept of Saraswati as the source and 
patron of music developed in India around 
the tenth century ap. Earlier, her connec- 
tion with rhythm (tala) was confined to 
metres such as Gayatri, etc. Similarly, Dr 
Thite’s scholarly endeavour shows that the 
gandharvas and the apsaras in the Vedas 
also did not “possess any clear reference in 
their relation to music”. In fact, their rela- 
tionship began with the epic age. 

The last essay of the collection by 
Vinayaka Purohit is a blistering attack on 
the Indian musical tradition from the Marx- 
ist position but one of a rather simplistic and 
outdated kind. All imaginative and mystical 
perception is regarded as “infantile” and 
arrant “nonsense” by Purohit. His aim is not 
to decode the possible meaning behind the 
language of mythical structure as formulated 
by an ancient culture but to explain it to 
uphold material dialecticism. For Purohit, 
all myths were meant to serve no other 
purpose than to reinforce capitalism. He 
also seems to have no idea as to how a new 
mythology of the working class in the mod- 
em age can invigorate music. 


The volume seems to suffer from the usual 
constraint of insufficient money for quality 
printing. Its valuable material deserved a 
more attractive presentation. 

BHARAT GUPT 
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Matralaksanam is a treatise belonging to the 
Kauthuma and Ranayaniya schools of 
Samaveda. It describes the matrd, i. e. unit 
of time-measure. Dr Howard, being an 
expert musicologist, is well equipped to deal 
with the treatise. He is greatly interested in 
Samavedic studies and has toured India and 
made recordings of Saman chants sung by 
authentic Saman chanters of the three ex- 
isting schools—Kauthuma, Ranayaniya and 
Jaiminiya. He has earlier published three 
books on Samavedic studies: Samavedic 
Chant (1977), Veda Recitation in Varanasi 
(1986), and The Decipherment of the 
Samavedic Notation of the Jaiminiyas 
(1988). 

In the preface the author states that for 
the text and translation, he has relied upon 
the manuscript in the Oriental Institute 
(Baroda), which contains both the text and 
the commentary, the manuscript in the India 
Office Library (London), consisting of the 
text only, and Professor Sharma’s edition 
with both the text and the commentary. 

The principle of measurement by matra is 
set forth in this book. The various points are 
illustrated by citing relative extracts from the 
song-books. Transcribed specimens’ of 
Kauthuma-Ranayaniya chants from Tanjore 
district of Tamil Nadu and North Canara 
district of Karnataka are offered. The 
Kauthuma school is most widespread. 


2 GTAERAREL & 





In the introduction, the core literature of 
the Samaveda is expounded. The arcika— 
the collection of source verses, i.e.rcs— is 
divided in two parts, Parvarcika and Uttar- 
arcika. The res that are the basis of indi- 
vidual samans are given in the Parvarcika, 
numbering 585. (In the Aranyakakanda part 
there are 55S res while the Mahanamni arcika 
Consists of ten rcs.) Uttararcika consists of 
the res which are the basis of samans chanted 
in sacrifices. They are given in fixed order in 
the form of saiktas. The normal rule is that a 
Stotra is to be fashioned out of a sukta. The 
Majority of the suktas consist of three rcs. 
There are 400 siktas. In some siktas the 
number of rcs is more. Thus there are 1225 
fcs in all. 

There are four gana-texts. Gramegeyaga- 
na and Aranyagana are attached to the 
Purvarcika and are called Parvagana, while 
Uhagana and Uhya or Rahasyagana are 
connected with Uttararcika and are called 
Uttaragana. The chant trilogy owes its exist- 
ence to the requirements of Vedic sacrifices. 
The séman based on the first re of the trca 
(group of three rcs) is employed in the case 
of the other two rcs. In the case of a sikta 
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having two rcs, they are arranged into three 
according to a specific scheme and are 
chanted. There are suktas of one re also. 
Each saman has five divisions called 
bhaktis—named_prastava, udgitha, prati- 
hara, upadrava and nidhana. The first is 
sung by the prastotr priest, the second by the 
udgatr, the third by the pratihartr, the fourth 
by the udgatr, and the last by all the three 
priests together. When the himkara is 
chanted prior to prastava by all the three 
priests and the omkara by the udgatr before 
he chants the udgitha, two more bhaktis 
result. The Samavedic pandits not only 
chant the sémans contained in the ganas, 
they also recite the original verses. 

After giving this information, the author 
deals with the numeral notation of the 
Kauthumas and the Ranayaniyas. The illus- 
trations from the gana texts in the Matralak- 
sanam employ a numeral notation that is 
found in the Kauthuma-Ranayaniya recen- 
sion. The Vedic names of the seven notes 
are krusta, prathama, dvitiya, trtiya, catur- 
tha, mandra (or paticama) and atisvarya (or 
antya or sastha). The numerals 1 to 5 occur 
on the syllables of the text. They are the 
primary numbers. Numbers 1 to 6 appear in 
the lines of the text, which are secondary 
numbers. Number 7 appearing on the syll- 
able indicates 2 followed by 1. It denotes 
abhigitasvara. Numeral 6 which denotes an 
‘after-sound’ (atisvarya) is not on par with 
the five fundamental numbers. The numeral 
11 denotes krusta. The numbers signify hand 
postures which invoke musical phrases and 
motifs. The positions of the right hand 
described by him are as follows. The thumb, 
the first (prathama) finger held at some 
distance above the forefinger denotes 
numeral 1; by the tip of the thumb touching 
the middle part of the four fingers are 
denoted numbers 2,3,4 and 5 respectively. 
(The atisvarya is denoted by the thumb 
touching the base of the little finger.) In the 
Samaveda a multitude of svaras belong to 
each of the fundamental numbers (mudras). 
The word mudra does not appear in either 
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the Matralaksanam or its commentary. The 
letter r (or the zero, bindu) over the syllable 
denotes that the syllable is dirgha (long); in 
its absence it is a prolated (pluta) or 
augmented (vrddha) syllable. 

Dr Howard has also given the appear- 
ances of the letter r according to the Gujara- 
ti Simavedins residing in Varanasi, which 
are accompanied by special left-hand mud- 
ras. The number holds true for all subse- 
quent syllables until a different number 
appears. In the case of symbols like *234, the 
thumb touches first the middle of the third 
finger, then the middle of the index, third 
and ring fingers. In the case of svara 
('23'4!51, 23'4'5! and 723'4'5") the thumb is 
to pass over the tips of the remaining fingers. 
In the arcika, figure 1 designates udatta, 3 
anudatta and 2 svarita. There are other 
details also. The modifications that occur in 
the text of the source verse while chanting 
are also stated. 

This information stated by Dr Howard is 
necessary for understanding the Matralaksa- 
nam. Afterwards, the text of the sutras and 
the commentary followed by their transla- 
tions in English aré given. The treatise has 
three chapters. Chapter I deals with short, 
long, and pluta vowels with one, two, and 
three mdtras respectively; the employment 
of half and quarter matras (in the samans); 
the distinction between pluta and vrddha, 
(in pluta there is the addition of two matras 
to a short syllable while in vrddha one matra 
is added to a long syllable); the time 
measure of 1'/2, 2'/, and 3'/> matras (the last 
in the case of omkara); the three tempi— 
fast, moderate and slow; the visvara syllable 
(i.e. the one divorced from accentuation, 
having triple measures on every svara); the 
eight types of pratyutkrama (involving as- 
cent); the four types of atikrama (involving 
descent) and the five types of karsana. In 
chapter II, the three-fold svaras—udghata 
etc.—are treated. In the svara the last three 
numbers are of one mdtra each. The two- 
fold gati (i-gati and u-gati), vinata, pranata, 
utsvarita and abhigita find place in the third 
chapter. 


Dr Howard’s copious notes are very valu- 
able as he has added illustrations in each 
case. In the translator’s postscript, he points 
out that there are numerous discrepancies 
between the principles of the Matrdlaksa- 
nam and the oral testimony of the two 
Kauthuma-Rénayaniya traditions of Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka. Abhinavagupta (11th 
century AD) expressed the belief that time is 
incapable of being measured absolutely. He 
and St Augustine, who [ived six centuries 
earlier, are of the opinion that “temporality 
in music is manifested by internal structure, 
not by fixed durational values”. When this 
philosophy of relativism is taken into consid- 
eration, it is no wonder that an augmented 
syllable with ten times the duration of a 
short syllable is said to contain only three 
mdatras. Dr Howard has also given the 
illustration of a complete chant, the Gaya- 
tram, in addition to several fragments. He 
says that in this chant the length of a matra 
varies from .29 second to 1.89 second. He 
puts forth that the concept of an adjustable 
matra must be a trait of each and every 
Samavedic chant. Otherwise many state- 
ments of the Matralaksanam would be utter- 
ly invalid. A bibliography, an index of 
samans and a general index are provided at 
the end. 

It is quite true that there are variations 
between the prescriptions of the Matralaksa- 
nam and the actual chanting. The author has 
correctly pointed out that the figure 11 
denoting krusta is not number eleven, but 
number 1 used twice. In the older system of 
Tamil Nadu Kauthuma, the syllable notation 
is found in the manuscripts. In it the syllable 
ka denotes number 1. Krusta is indicated by 
ka ka, e.g. u"! = ikaka. The term visvara is 
explained by Pandit Subrahmanya Srauti in 
his introduction to Prakrtigana Part I as: 
When one svara having karsana obtains 
another svara, it is called visvara; e.g. 0 
2345i. In this example the syllable O which is 
pulled to mandra is visvara. On page 4, he 
says that the double danda marks the end of 
the chant. In fact the double danda marks 
the end of bhakti. On page 63 he points out 


that the Vedic svara is not the same as the 
svara of classical music. This is true, for the 
time measure of a m4tra in ancient classical 
music is given as the duration of five short 
syllables. The number 1 appearing over the 
numerals of svaras denotes that the tone is to 
be chanted with the duration of one matra. 

The Samavedins accept the authority of 
Naradiya siksa, which tays down the corres- 
pondence of Samic notes with those of the 
flute (i.e. popular music). This siksa states: 
The prathama of the sdéman-singers is the 
madhyama of the flute, dvitiya is gandhara, 
trtiya is rsabha, caturtha is sadja, paticama is 
dhaivata, sastha is nisada, and saptama is 
Paticama. In the chant of Southern Kauth- 
uma the sdman notes are approximated 
giving the downward scale as ma ga ri sa ni 
dha pa. In it the converse dha ni is not seen 
and the seventh note, pa, is the lowest in the 
scale. The commentator BhattaSobhakara 
says that krusta is the seventh note, i.e. 
paficama. But krusta denotes the highest 
note in the scale, which is not so found in the 
present chant practice. The chanters do not 
clarify the distinction between krusta and 
prathama. Hence the understanding 
of krusta has become a problem. One has to 
tackle this problem while studying the saman 
chant. 

One must admit that Dr Howard's sincere 
efforts in the study of matralaksana are most 


laudable. 
G.H. TARLEKAR 





Karnataka Puppetry 


S.A. Krishnaiah 
Regional Resources Centre 
for Folk Performing Arts 
Udupi (Karnataka), 1988 
xvi + 116 + 24 pages, Rs 25 
This is perhaps the first book in English on 


Karnataka puppetry, and is especially re- 
markable for its amount of research. With its 
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sketches, diagrams, and appendices contain- 
ing tabulated information, it is indeed a 
welcome publication. 

In the introductory chapter the author 
tries to give us an outline of the history of 
puppetry in India. He mentions how even 
the Mahabharata, said to belong at least to 
the first millennium before Christ, refers to 
the life of man as a puppet show. He also 
cites a reference to shadow puppets in a 
Chinese work dating back to 121 Bc. He 
recalls that, according to many scholars on 
the subject, China is the homeland of the 
shadow theatre. Our own view is that no 
country can be given exclusive credit for the 
creation of puppetry as an art form. Nor can 
we venture to suggest a date for its origin. 
This is also the view of Jan Bussel. 

Next the author sets out the references to 
puppetry that one finds in various Kannada 
works. The earliest reference is to be found 
in a work called Neminathapurana of the 
tenth (or 11th) century. This purana refers 
to leather puppets as togal pave. The great 
12th-century saint Basaveshwara says in one 
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of his vachanas: “Sitrada gombege prana- 
vunte?” ‘Does a string puppet have life?’ 
The Vaishnava saint Kanakadasa says in his 
Haribhaktisara: “Togalu bombegalante nal- 
ku bageya nirmana” ‘There are four kinds of 
creation [Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Shidra} like leather puppets.’ Then 
there is an inscription recording the grant of 
an agrahara (Brahmana settlement) to a 
puppeteer in Ap 1521. Pierto Della Velle, an 
Italian traveller who came to India in 1627 
and travelled extensively in the Vijayanagar 
empire, says in a letter written from Ikkeri in 
Shimoga district that he witnessed shadow 
representations of elephants, horses, horse- 
men, etc. All this is evidence of the preva- 
lence of the art of puppetry in Karnataka in 
ancient and medieval times. 

There are seven types of puppets in 
Karnataka. The string puppets are made of 
soft wood and cotton—the costumes and 
ornaments, as also the music, approximating 
those of the human theatre. The author 
thinks that the influence of Midalapaya in 
South Karnataka, Doddatta in North Karna- 
taka, and Yakshagana Bayalata in coastal 
Karnataka on puppetry is unmistakable. He 
gives us details of jointed puppets and rod 
Puppets and goes on to focus on leather 
Puppets and puppeteers, the Killekyatas. 

The Killekyatas regard Guha, the man 
who ferried Sri Rama across the Ganga 
when he set out for the forests, as their 
progenitor. According to them, Sri Rama 
granted them the art of puppetry in return 
for Guha’s services. Significantly, each fami- 
ly generally names its first son Rama or 
Ramayya. The art itself is known as Gober- 
amarata. (Kille means mischievous; kyata 
means a man of crooked nature.) 

Historically the Killekyatas are descended 
from a group or tribe of people of Maharash- 
trian origin who migrated to Karnataka 
centuries ago. In fact a number of other 
similar tribes can be mentioned which are all 
of Maharashtrian origin. The author names 
a large number of these tribes and traces 
their associations with puppetry. He not 


only gives us a succinct account of the 
information available on them in various 
Government and other gazetteers but also 
provides a wealth of new material from 
recent fieldwork. 

There are two kinds of leather puppets in 
Karnataka. The first kind are small, one foot 
to four feet high; the second kind are 
considerably larger, the average height 
being five or six feet. The author holds that 
the small-sized puppets and their play are of 
superior artistic merit. Perhaps he does not 
know of the large puppets in the possession 
of certain troupes in the Kolar and Banga- 
lore districts which are even better than the 
small-sized puppets. In this context he refers 
to certain religious observances which were 
in vogue till a few decades ago and which 
involved animal sacrifice, and adds that 
puppetry formed part of such observances. 

In the third chapter the author describes 
at great length the distinctive mobile stage 
associated with leather puppetry. One won- 
ders whether such a detailed description is at 
all called for in an introductory account of 
puppetry. It might put off some readers. 
Perhaps it can be justified on the plea that it 
is necessary to put all possible details on 
record as the art is now in decline. 

The author deals next with the musical 
instruments associated with puppetry. He 
uses sketches to supplement his description 
of such instruments as Thanige-shruti, Tun- 
tuni (or Chaudike), Uppanga, Dolu, Gejje, 
Pavari (or Burburi), and Maddalé. He also 
explains how and in what circumstances 
certain modern instruments like the harmo- 
nium and Mukhavina have come into use. It 
is clear that his minute descriptions of some 
all-too-familiar instruments is for the benefit 
of outsiders. 

In the chapter on the making of puppets 
the author expresses his concern about the 
present state of the art. Most artistes stop 
performing once their puppets are damaged 
or lost; for they can only manipulate pup- 
pets, not make them. They then take up 
some other occupation for their livelihood. 


The author describes this decline of puppet- 
ty with great feeling. There has of course 
been a similar decline in some other folk arts 
too, but that is no comfort to those who love 
puppetry. It is painful to find that many 
traditional artistes do not want their children 
to practise puppetry, a centuries-old family 
profession. The old religious dedication is 
gone. They prefer the security of even 
low-paid jobs to the uncertainties of the 
itinerant life of the puppeteer. 

The subsequent chapters deal with the 
iconography of the leather puppets of Kar- 
nataka, the boundary lines demarcating the 
area of operation of each Killekyata family, 
the preservation of puppets, the art of 
tattooing as practised by the Killekyata 
women, the literary content of the episodes 
Presented at a performance, the various 
devices used in a show, etc. 

The author is of the view that the look and 
features of Karnataka leather puppets have 
been influenced by sculptures at the Lepak- 
shi temple of Kolar, the Channakeshava 
Temple of Belur, and the Hoisaleshwara and 
Shantaleshwara temples at Halébid. Puppets 
recently made even reflect calendar art. This 
is only inevitable given available models and 
stimuli. 

Various kinds of puppets are then 
described—representing gods, demons, men 
and women, Brahmins, etc. The author 
explains how the same puppet (of the 
small-sized variety) can be adapted to repre- 
sent not only different characters but also 
different types of characters—as, for exam- 
ple, by substituting one type of head for 
another, the trunk and legs remaining the 
same. A puppet representing Kumbhakarna 
in a Ramayana episode may thus be pre- 
sented as Bhima in a Mahabharata episode, 
the figure of Sita may be made to do duty for 
Draupadi, and so on. Mention should also 
be made of what is called jamkatbhavali or 
the composition puppet. The leather parch- 
ment presents a profile, with two eyes. 
Though this goes counter to the profile 
Principle, one feels one is seeing the full face 
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of the character concemed. Another advan- 
tage is that either side of the puppet can be 
used. 

The Killekyatas have a territory demarcated 
for their operation, known as hadbastu. 
Each troupe has a hadbastu of its own, and 
may not perform elsewhere. Any troupe 
transgressing its territory meets with 
appropriate punishment at the hands of the 
chief of the Killekyatas. The stone planted 
to mark the limits of a hadbastu is variously 
known as ellekallu, hadbastinakallu, and 
gomberamarakallu. When a family splits, its 
hadbastu too is divided. The author gives a 
description, as well as a photograph, of an 
ellekallu found near Channapatna. He says 
that he has seen a similar stone near Bellary. 
This chapter on elJekallus thus has interest- 
ing information. It shows how in times past, 
there were enough troupes around to gener- 
ate keen and bitter rivalry and competition. 
It also points to the wide distribution of the 
Killekyata tribe and the popularity of their 
art. 

The next chapter is on the custom of 
tatooing by Killekyata women. The custom 
arose following the women’s need to protect 
themselves from the invading forces of the 
Deccan sultans. In time tattooing became a 
symbol of prestige and was adopted by other 
tribes as well. Perhaps the author need not 
have gone into this aspect of the life of the 
Killekyatas in such great detail as it has 
nothing apparently to do with their practice 
of puppetry. But then the book is as much 
on puppeteers as on puppetry. 

The last chapter, on performance themes 
in leather puppetry, is full of useful details 
and contains helpful descriptions. 

The appendices contain the addresses of 
various performing troupes. The snag, 
however, is that some of the troupes in- 
cluded in the list may not be found at the 
addresses given. For one thing they are 
forever on the move. Also, they may have 
said goodbye to the art for reasons already 


mentioned. Maer 
Although the book succeeds in giving us a 
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fairly extensive account of leather puppetry 
in Karnataka, it does not do full justice to its 
title; for it has very little to say on other 
forms of puppetry and the troupes practising 
them—for example string puppetry, which is 
quite popular in many parts of Karnataka, 
including the coastal area. 


One hopes this shortcoming will be made 
good in the larger book that the author 
promises us in the preface. After all, it 
contains only a part of the material he has 
collected in the course of his doctoral 
research. 

K. S. UPADHYAYA 


